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An Evening with Robert Bateman 


by Glenn Barrett , Program Director 

Chair of Fundraising Dinner 
Committee 

May I999marksthe80thanniversary 
ofthe HamiltonNaturalists’ Club (HNC). 
From it’s humble beginnings in 1919 as 
the Hamilton Bird Protection Society with 
25 members, the Club now has now grown 
to over 500 members and has been 
involved in numerous conservation 
accomplishments in the Hamilton/ 
Burlington area, including having Cootes 
Paradise set aside as a provincial wildlife 
sanctuary in 1927. 

It is appropriate then that in 1999 the 
Club will be continuing our tradition of 
protecting nature by purchasing an 
addition of 11 acres to our Short Hills 
Sanctuary property. The original 31 acre 
parcel of land was purchased in 1967, six 
years after the HNC had purchased its 
first nature sanctuary', Spooky Hollow. 
The 95 acre Spooky Hollow property was 
the first nature sanctuary' in Ontario pur¬ 
chased by a naturalist organization. 

As part of our 80th anniversary 
festivities the Club will be holding a fund¬ 
raising dinner May 27th at LaSalle 
Pavillion in Burlington. Renowned painter 
and environmentalist, Robert Bateman, 
will be the featured speaker. Funds raised 


at this event will go towards continuing 
the Club’s tradition of acquiring and 
protecting natural areas in partnership 
with local conservation groups for the 
benefit of future generations. Our 70th 
anniversary dinner raised $15,000 for 
Project Paradise, and we are hoping this 
year’s dinner will beevenmore successful. 

Ticket prices are $50 each, with tax 
receipts being issued for $20 per ticket. 
Tickets canbepurchasedatmonthly HNC 
general meetings beginning with the 
February 8th meeting, or by calling Glenn 
Barrett, Program Director (905-546-9764) 
or any other HNC Director. Vegetarian 
food options will be available so please 
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be sure to indicate your food preference at 
the time you purchase your ticket. 

At the 70th anniversary dinner we 
successfully used a number of methods to 
raise funds. Those who attended will 
likely remember the “dream auctions”, 
whereby “dream items” such as “Birding 
with Bob Curry” or “A Sunrise Hot-Air 
Balloon Ride” were auctioned off during 
the silent auction. We also auctioned off 
numerous handicraft items (e.g. wood 
carvings, pottery, stained glass). 

For 1999 we will be repeating both 
fund-raising methods so I would like to 
encourage Club members to contact me 
with any suggestions they may have for 
“dream items” and also to let me know 
if you would be willing to donate 
handicraft items for. the silent auction. 
Donors are encouraged to provide a 
minimum bid for their items, and all 
donors will be recognized. We would like 
to have donations and “dream items” 
finalized by mid-March so that we can 
include acknowledgments for all 
donations and descriptions of all “dream 
items” in the program that will be 
available on the evening of the dinner. 

Together, we can continue the 80- 
year Club tradition of protecting nature 
begun in 1919. || 
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The 1998 Fisherville Christmas Bird Count 


by John Miles 

The 1998 Fisherville Christmas Bird 
Count was held on Saturday January 2. 
1999. At the start of the count, the night 
was calm with a full moon. Towards 
dawn the wind started to pick up out of the 
east and by the early morning was fairly 
strong. As the morning progressed high 
cloud moved in. By noon there was a 
good cloud cover. Around 4 pm the snow 
arrived reducing visibility 7 accompanied 
by strong easterly winds. Eastern Screech- 
owls did respond very well to lure tapes. 
The lack of snow cover resulted in the 
birds not being present at feeders or they 
just plain stayed low and out of sight. 

In the field during the day there were 
42 observers in 16-17 parties who had 
come from as far as Toronto and Kitchener 
in the North and East, and Delhi and 
Woodstock in the West to take part. They 
searched the towns and country side for 
everything they could find. Nine feeder 
watchers also contributed to the cause. 
The final tally was 25,476 individuals of 
80 species of birds found within a 7 1/2 
miles radius circle of Fisherville. 

Note worthy birds found on the count 
included the count's first Palm Warbler 
by Mark Jennings and Jamie Miles. Alfred 
Adamo’s party counted 26 Turkey 
Vultures roosting in a woodlot along the 
McKenzie Road - a new Canadian all 
time high count on a Christmas Bird 
Count of this species which normally 
migrates to the southern United States. 
Several groups found wintering Eastern 
Bluebirds. Two rare Purple Sandpipers 
were found along the rocky' shore of Lake 
Erie that was still ice free. George and 
Wilf Pond had twoAmerican Pipits feed¬ 
ing on the Lake Erie beach in their area. 


The birders for the most part had a 
very good day despite cold windy 
conditions. They left for home looking 
forward to improving the count for their 
area on the 1999 count which is scheduled 
to take place on Sunday, January 2,2000 
The 1999 count will be the 100th year the 
counts will have been conducted. 

Results 

Great Blue Heron 7, Trumpeter Swan 
1 (tag #438). Canada Goose 2578. 
American Black Duck 61, Mallard 777, 
Gadwall 3. Canvasback 1, Redhead 879, 
Ring-necked Duck 14, Greater Scaup 
4146, Lesser Scaup 3, scaup, sp. 1515, 
Common Goldeneye 141, Bufflehead 
986, Common Merganser 515, Red¬ 
breasted Merganser 8, Turkey Vulture 

26, Bald Eagle lim., Northern Harrier 34, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 8, Cooper's Hawk 
5. Northern Goshawk 1, Red-tailed Hawk 
329, Rough-legged Hawk 25, American 
Kcstrel51, Ruffed Grouse 7, WildTurkey 
13. Killdeer 2, Purple Sandpiper 2. 
Common Snipe 2, Bonaparte's Gull 7. 
Ring-billed Gull 247, Herring Gull 215. 
Iceland Gull 1, Glaucous Gull 4. Great 
Black-backed Gull 174. Rock Dove 642, 
Mourning Dove 1054, Eastern Screech 
Owl 91, Great Homed Owi 30, Long¬ 
eared Owl 16, Short-eared Ow l 27, owl.sp. 
1, Northern Saw-whet Ow l 2, Red-headed 
Woodpecker 6, Red-bellied Woodpecker 

27, Downy Woodpecker 132, Hairy 
Woodpecker 31, Northern (Yellow - 
shafted) Flicker 7. Pileated Woodpecker 
1. Homed Lark 166. Blue Jay 375, 
American Crow' 214, Black-capped 
Chickadee 442, Tufted Titmouse 6, Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 3, Whjte-breasted 
Nuthatch 61. Brown Creeper 9. Golden- 


crowned Kinglet 68, Eastern Bluebird 
30, American Robin 4, Northern 
Mockingbird 4, American Pipit 2, 
Northern Shrike 12, European Starling 
3005, Palm Warbler 1, Northern Cardinal 
176, American Tree Sparrow 912, Field 
Sparrow 1, Song Sparrow 39, Swamp 
Sparrow 6, White-throated Sparrow 4, 
White-crowned Sparrow’ 2, Dark-eyed 
(Slate-colored) Junco 430, Lapland 
Longspur 1, Snow Bunting 976, Eastern 
Meadowlark 9, meadow lark sp. 7, Brown¬ 
headed Cowbird 91, House Finch 412, 
American Goldfinch 283, House Sparrow' 
2866. 

Total: 80 species; 25,476 individuals. 

Participants: Alfred Adamo. Stan 
Bajumy, Betty'Barker, Stan Barker, Colin 
Bell, Eleanor Bell, Drew Campbell, Floyd 
Deiter, John Dickie Jr., Marcya Foster, 
Mary Galli, Ray Galli, Janet Gifford, 
Roger Gifford, Jerry' Guild, John Harvey, 
Jim Heslop, Mark Jennings, Amy 
Johnson, Dallas Johnson, Barry' Jones, 
Marg Ludkin, Rick Ludkin, Jim 
Mathieson, Sandra Mathieson, Sandra 
Maxwell, Hugh McArthur, John 
McBride, Jamie Miles, John Miles, Matt 
Mills, Fred Moerschfelder, Marcel 
Morganstein, Sabrina Morganstein, 
Loretta Mousseau, Norm Murr, Don 
Perks, George Pond, Wilfred Pond, 
Shirley Rickert, James Rising, Steve 
Rowe, Kayo Roy, Sue Schneider, Tom 
Schneider, Richard Skevington, Betsy 
Smith, Jim Smith, Brian Stew-art, Joanne 
Stewart, Mike Street, Neil Taylor, Adam 
Timpf, DougTimpf, MattTimpf (Norfolk 
Field Naturalists and the Haldimand Bird 
Observatory'). Compiler: John Miles, P O 
Box 449, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1J0. P 
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A Record Year for Eastern Bluebird Nest Boxes 


by Don Wills 

The El Nino weather pattern in 1998 
produced ideal conditions for a bumper 
crop of Eastern Bluebirds. Many birds 
overwintered and were able to get an 
early start on controlling their chosen 
nestboxes. Nests were started by mid- 
April, with some first broods fledged by 
mid-May. 

Because of the warm dry weather 
and large insect populations, first broods 
were larger than normal with many nests 
containing six eggs. This was the first 
year for multiple third broods and the first 
time my trail had more nestings of 
bluebirds than Tree Swallows. My trail 
consists of 320 nestboxes and was used 
by 104 Eastern Bluebird pairs. 

In the first brood, the 104 pairs had 
484 eggs and produced 426 fledglings. 
The 83 pairs that had a second brood 
produced an additional 335 eggs and 287 
fledglings. Three pairs went on to a third 
brood, producing 8 fledglings from the 12 
eggs laid. The totals for the trail then were 
190 nestings, 831 eggs and 721 fledglings. 

When the adults are 
added in, there were 929 
bluebirds living on this 
trail in 1998. Myprevious 
high was in 1995 when I 
recorded 608 bluebirds. 

Tree Swallows fled¬ 
ged in 149 boxes, aver¬ 
aging four young per box. 

House Wrens occupied43 
boxes and also averaged 
four young per nest. More 
than half of the House 
Wrens went on to second 
broods. 


In other nesting activity. Wood Ducks 
successfully fledged young in 16 of the 29 
monitored boxes. Overall this was the 
poorest result in five years with many 
nests containing unhatched eggs or young 
birds partially out of the egg. The best 
results were at Taquanyah Nature Centre 
near Cayuga where young emerged from 
seven of the nine boxes. 

In 1998 two nestboxes mounted on 
steel posts in a natural clearing of our 
woodlot were used by owls. A Screech 
Ow'l pair used the larger box to 
successfully produce two young. About 
200 feet away in the same clearing, a 
smaller box designed for Northern 
Flickers was used by a Norther Saw-whet 
Owl pair. 

In the previous three years this box 
had attracted Great Crested Flycatchers. 
The Sawwhet nesting produced four 
healthy young and was the first recorded 
nesting of Saw-whet Owls in Brant 
County. Young Saw-whets are chocolate 
brown on top, light brown under the belly, 
and have green eyes and the characteristic 


white stripe over the eyes. I removed the 
“stinking” nest on June 12 and presented 
it to Bruce Duncan to identify the various 
mammal skulls and bird body parts. 

I also monitored four successful 
nestings of Prothonotary Warblers in 
1998. Each box had six eggs and each 
produced six fledglings. The adults started 
nests almost three weeks earlier than 
1997, with the earliest pair depositing 
two eggs by May 18. This nesting 
produced six fledglings on June 15 and 
was in one of my experimental natural 
cavity boxes made from a dead elm branch. 

At this particular location, nestboxes 
had never been used by Prothonotary 
Warblers. This pair had used a natural 
cavity in 1997 and we have no evidence 
they were successful. I set up four different 
styles of nestboxes by early April to avoid 
early detection by Tree Swallows. 

The warblers used the natural cavity 
design, avoiding the other minature 
bluebird box styles. All boxes were setup 
over water on posts with a cone predator 
guard fixed to the 
functional nest. By using 
this design with an one 
and one-quarter inch 
diameter entrance, the 

\ young were quickly 

checked and the birds 
might not become 
dependent on artificial 
nesting cavities. 

The other three 
Prothonotary nestings 
were all in the minature 
bluebird style boxes that 
had also been used 
successfully in 1997. I 
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placed natural cavity boxes next to these 
in 1998 and they were completely ignored. 
These warblers, like Eastern Bluebirds, 
had gone back to the familiar nestbox that 
had provided safe and successful nesting 
in the previous season. 

Eastern Bluebird populations 
received a major boost in 1998, as most 
nestbox operators across eastern North 
America reported record numbers. 
However, raccoon populations are also at 
record highs and proved to be my number 
one predator in 1998. By placing all 
nestboxes on greased steel posts, and 
using predator cones on boxes over water, 
predation by climbers is eliminated. 

Populations of endangered Pro- 
thonotary Warblers have stabilized in 
Ontario with a few new pairs and fledgling 
rates of young in protected nestboxes 
approaching 90-100% success rates. 

There were no second broods in 1998, 
possibly because of the drought 
conditions. Swamp forests and marshy 
areas were mostly dried up by mid-July. 

One bird that remains a mystery in 
southern Ontario is the Bam Owl. I was 
recently given photographs of a young 
Bam Owl that was injured after the bam 
in which it lived was tom down. To my 
knowledge, this is the only positive proof 
that Bam Owls have ever existed in the 
Cayuga area. This bam was located at Mt. 
Healy on the south side of the Grand 
River where I have a large bluebird nestbox 
trail that covers over 800 acres. 

A Bam Ow'l nestbox program in 
California has had great success placing 
large nestboxes 10 to 12 feet high on 
hydro poles in vineyards. I have made 
some of these nestboxes and will set them 
up in the pasture area south of Mt. Healy 
before March, pjj 


English Poets Turning in Their Graves 


by Ian Reid 

Barbara and I spent Christmas of 
1998 in Cormvall, which has long boasted 
the mildest climate in England. We do not 
claim to be birders (or pishers), but it was 
a pleasure to see on our walks between 
ram showers many birds which had been 
familiar to us in our youth. We can state 
emphatically that in Cornwall there is no 
shortage of rooks, crows, magpies and 
blackbirds. 

Less obvious, and more often heard 
than seen, were songbirds such as the 
blackcap, chaffinch, robin, and the 
songthrush of which Robert Browning 
w'rote: “He sings each song twice over, 
lest you should think he never could 
recapture the first fine careless rapture”. 

It was therefore a shock to read an 
article by Derwent May in the Weekend 
Times (December 26, 1998) headlined: 
“Where have all our birds gone?” The 
shocking news from the RSPB is that in 
the twenty years between 1975 and 1995 
the thrush population in Britain has 
declined from 2 million to 1 million. 
More surprising is the decline of house 
sparrows from over 7 million to barely 3 
million (perhaps we could rehabilitate 
some of our surplus Canadian sparrows 
to the old country'). 

The saddest story of all concerns the 
skylark, to which Shelley addressed his 
famous ode, which starts: 

“Hail to thee, blithe Sprit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art.” 


We do not know how many skylarks 
inhabited Britain during Shelley’s short 
life (1792-1822), but the RSPB estimates 
there were over 4 million in 1975, but 
only 2 million in 1995. 

What would England be without the 
blithe spirit of the skylark? Yet there is a 
possibility that it may bean extinct species 
by 2010, and Shelley’s ode may have to 
be amended to “Bird thou wilt not be”! 

Many reasons are cited for the decline 
of these bird species and several others 
such as the partridge, the lapwing and the 
snipe. Chiefly to blame are modern 
agricultural methods - destruction of 
hedgerows, the increasing use of combine 
harvesters w'hich leave practically no 
stubble or grain litter, the more intensive 
use of farmland (with fallow a rarity') and 
the ongoing use of herbicides. 

On World Biodiversity Day 
(December 29), the British Environment 
Minister was scheduled to launch a new 
programme to protect birds and mammals, 
with ten distinctive types of habitat to be 
preserved. 

The news is not all bad. An article in 
the Sunday Telegraph (December 27, 
1998) reported that 20 million robins are 
expected to winter in Britain - a startling 
38% increase. 

The article stated: “Global warming 
has spawned an unprecedented number 
of mealworms, the robin’s favourite (and 
nutritious) food”. 

So the poet (?) w'ho wrote the words 
of the song about the red robin which 
“keeps bob-, bob-, bobbin’ along” is 
vindicated, j^jj 
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The History of the Cardinal in Ontario 


The following article came our way 
courtesy ofMary Toplackwho discovered 
it on thebackofan old newspaper clipping. 
It is one ofa series of columns authored 
by James L. Baillie and published in the 
Evening Telegram (Toronto) under the 
general title of “In Birdland”. This one 
appeared on May 14, 1938. 

A recent article by Dr. W.E. Saunders 


The members meeting on the 8th of 
February 1998 at 8:00pm at the RBG will 
be asked to consider an amendment to the 
by-laws of the Club. 

Amendments to the by-laws of the 
Club may bemadeby atwo-thirds majority 
vote of the Members present at any 
meeting ofthe Club called forthat purpose 
provided notice of change has been sent 
to the Members not less than five days 
before the meeting. 

Current By-Law 

SANCTUARY FUND 

c) The Director shall retain in the 
Sanctuary Fund a sum of money sufficient 
to pay all expenses of whatsoever kind 
and nature for the annual upkeep, 
including operation costs of the Club 
owned sanctuaries, and in addition thereto 
shall always maintain in the said fund the 
sum of not less than $25,000. 

Proposed Change to aboveBy-Law 

c) The Board shall retain in the 
Sanctuary' Fund a sum of money sufficient 
to pay all expenses of whatsoever kind 
and nature for the annual upkeep, 
including operation costs of the Club- 
owned sanctuaries. The said fund shall 


of London on the history of the cardinal in 
Ontario seems to us worthy of 
reproduction for the benefit of 
“Birdland” readers. It appeared in the 
January number ofthe Canadian Science 
Digest. 

“The first mention of the cardinal 
that I can find,” writes Dr. Saunders, “is 
in the list of birds of Western Ontario, on 


be maintained in the sum of not less than 
$25,000 except that the Club may borrow' 
up to the sum of $ 15,000 forthe acquisition 
of sanctuaries providing that, 

The Board has reasonable assurance 
that the Club can maintain the sanctuaries 
from other funds, other than the Sanctuary 
Fund. 

The Board accepts a proposal from 
Club Committee(s) committing the Club 
to replace the borrowed funds within two 
years by a program, campaign, fund¬ 
raising, or other means. 

Reason for Change 

The restricted funds of $25,000 are 
meant to generate funds for the upkeep of 
the sanctuaries. It is very' prudent to do 
this when rates of return on our 
conservative investments are able to do 
this. To purchase the extension of the 
Short Hills Sanctuary property, the Board 
would like to have the option of borrowing 
from the restricted portion of funds to 
avoid the costs of other borrowing or 
mortgage which would far exceed the 
current rate of return of $15,000. 

Original signed by President for the 
Board of Directors. ^ 


which the late John Morden collaborated 
with me in 1882. In the preparation of that 
list our most useful correspondent was 
the late Edwin Sandys, then living in 
Chatham. 

“His father, Archdeacon Sandys, 
gave the boy a start in ornithology, and 
Edwin gave us many notes of interest. He 
mentioned that a pair were taken near 
Chatham in 1849, and doubtless it is this 
very pair that are mounted in the Sandys 
collection in Chatham, which is still in the 
possession of one of the family residing in 
that city'. 

“The next record occurs in 
Mcllwraith’s Birds of Ontario, published 
in 1886, where we read that the cardinal 
‘can only be considered a rare and casual 
visitor in Ontario’, and quotes the late Dr. 
G.A. MacCallum of Dunnville, that it is 
sometimes found along the shore of Lake 
Erie at that place and was suspected to 
breed there. 

There was no shrewder surmiser than 
Dr. MacCallum and doubtless he w'as 
perfectly right. When he thought that he 
had found the nest of the Acadian 
Flycatcher (hitherto unknown in Ontario) 
in one of his own apple trees, the 
correctness of the surmise was not proven 
for many years, but when the nest was 
• shown to a man who knew it, it proved to 
be absolutely correct, and in the light of 
present day knowledge there can be no 
doubt that the cardinal was a permanent 
resident at Dunnville at that time, as it is 
now'. 

“It was then breeding on Pelee Island, 
and a few pairs were doubtless scattered 
along the shore of Lake Erie. In the same 
book is recorded the sight of a few' near 


Notice of Meeting to Amend HNC By-Law 
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Port Rowan by the late G.F. Norval, who 
lived in that village at the base of Long 
Point for many years. 

"'The scene of the next record shifts 
to London, and it was about a mile west of 
that city, on November 30, 1896, that a 
cardinal was shot and the dead bird given 
to me. It is still in my collection. Dr. 
Saunders goes on to say that one was shot 

Peregrine ‘Dad’ 
Identified 

by Mike Street 

hi October 1998, after three years 
of trying, Brian Burgon was finally 
able to read the leg band on the adult 
male Peregrine Falcon, known to 
Falcon Watchers as ‘Dad’, which has 
sired three broods of chicks (and 
fostered one more) in the nest on the 
Hamilton Sheraton Hotel. The bird 
landed on a ledge outside Brian’s 18th 
floor office in the Stelco Tower and 
stayed long enough for Brian to get a 
good look. A while later the OMNR 
came back with news that the bird had 
been banded in Montreal in 1993. 

Wanting to know more about this, 

I contacted Dr. David Bird at 
Macdonald College in Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Quebec. Ian Ritchie of the 
Avian Science & Conservation Centre, 
McGill University (of which 
Macdonald College is a part) quickly 
replied, “This bird was from a nest of 
three young (2 male and 1 female) on 
a building in downtown Montreal. The 
young w'ere banded on June 14. 1993 
at approximately 4 weeks of age/' 

So, ‘Dad’ is identified and it 
appears that he has a predeliction for 
buildings in cities! 


at Toronto some time prior to 1890, and 
was at that time mounted and in the 
collection of birds in the biological 
museum of the University. It came from 
Weston. 

Other records about that period w'ere 
one at Guelph in 1899; one near Kilworth, 
on November 17, 1899; one near St. 
Thomas in 1900; one at Aylmer in 1900; 
and tire second Toronto occurrence in 
February 1900. In 1901, one turned up at 
Penatanguishene and in the 1902 the third 
record w'as made for Toronto. 

In 1905-6-7 cardinals were seen with 
increasing regularity about London and 
about 1914 they had reached the status of 
fairly common residents. 

Locally, cardinals increased very 
slowly. Tire fourth record we know came 
to light in or about 1909, the fifth was 
1917,. Another (the sixth) was observed 
in 1919 and in 1920 a pair established 
themselves in the Moore Park ravine, and 
another was seen at Erindale. Records for 
1921 showed that the pair (presumably 
the same birds) again occupied their haunts 
in Moore Park and another was seen by 
different observers at Erindale. 

The first definite evidence that 
cardinals nested at Toronto was not 
forthcoming until 1922, when their nest 
was discovered in the Bhthewood ravine. 

From that time on their increase has 
been more rapid, until at present they are 
almost always to be seen in various places 
about the city, eight seen on December 
26, 1937 along the Humber banks, 
between the Old Mill and Lambton, 
showing the extent to which they have 
increased. 

Last summer Frank Barifield. young 
Toronto ornithologist, saw a cardinal at 


Port Carling, Muskoka, and about 
Christmas time Howard Krug reported 
one near Chesley, in Bruce County, both 
of which indicate that the cardinals are 
spreading their range northw'ard in 
Ontario. Also the annual report of the 
Meaford Bird Club, received through the 
kindness of L.H. Beamer, show's that 
these find birds are seen with increasing 
regularity at Meaford, on the south shore 
of Georgian Bay. 

Few' birds are more desirable 
additions to Ontario’s avifauna than 
cardinals, and naturalists and nature-lovers 
in general are watching their increase 
with interest. 

Other southern birds whose recent 
occupation of Ontario or increase has 
been noted in this column from time to 
time are the mocking bird, tufted titmouse, 
Carolina wTen and yellow-breasted chat, 
and we can only hope that their occupa¬ 
tion is a permanent one, |j^| 

RBG Programs 

The following programs are 
offered by RBG. Register at least 10 
days ahead by calling 527-1158 x270. 

Mediterranean Photo Safari, Sat. 
February' 20, 10am to 4pm - a how-to 
workshop on wildflow'er photography 
in the greenhouse, with Dr. David 
Galbraith. 

Native Plants for the Natural 
Landscape, Sat. Februaiy27, 10am to 
4pm. - using native plants in the 
landscape with Ken Parker of Sw'eet 
Grass Gardens. 

The Environmental Gardener, Sat. 
March 6,10am to 3pm. - find out how 
to garden with and forthe environment, 
with Elisabeth Streun-Gowland. 
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Early Winter Wildflowers 


by Dean Gugler 
On December 21,1 made the rounds of places where I had 
recently seen wildflowers still in bloom to see what I could find. 
Following is a list of the flowers still in bloom at that time. Also, 
while the birders were out doing their Christmas Bird Count, I 
amused myself by doing my first Christmas Flower Count. The 
wild flower names followed by an asterick (*) were still blooming 
on December 26. 

[ 1] Alyssum,Hoary (Berteroa incana) 

[ 2] Aster,Arrow-Leaved (Aster sagittifolius) 

[ 3] Aster,Calico [Or Starved] (Aster lateriflonis) 

[ 4] Aster,New England (Aster novae-cmgliae) 

[ 5] Bugloss,Viper’s (Echium vulgare) * 

[ 6] Bur Marigold, Larger (Bidens laevis) 

[ 7] Butter-And-Eggs (Unaria vulgaris) 

[ 8] Buttercup, Swamp (Ranunculus septentrionalis) * 

[ 9] Catnip (Nepeta cataria) 

[10] Chamomile, Scentless (Matricaria maritima) * 

[11] Chickweed,Mouse-Ear (Cerastium vulgatum) 

[12] Cinquefoil, Rough (Potentilla norvegica) * 

[13] Clover,Red (Trifolium pratense) 

[14] Clover,White Sweet (Melilotus alba) * 

[15] Dandelion,Common (Taraxacum officinale) 

[16] Evening Primrose, Common (Oenothera biennis) 

[17] Fleabane,Daisy (Erigeron annuus) 

118] Goatsbeard,Yellow (I'ragopogon pratensis) 

[19] Goldenrod,Tall (Solidago altissima) 

[20] Groundsel,Common (Senecio vulgaris) 

[21] Hawkweed - [Unidentified sp.] (Hieracium ...) 

[22] Knapweed, Brown (Centaurea jacea) * 

[23] Knotgrass, Common [Doorweed] (Polygonum 
aviculare) 


[24] Mallow, Common [Cheeses] (Malva neglecta) 

[25] Mayweed (Anthemis cotula) * 

[26] Medick,Black (Medicago lupulina) 

[27] Mustard [Unidentified Species] 

[28] Mustard, Hedge (Sisymbrium officinale) * 

[29] Mustard,Field (Brassica rapa) * 

[30] Peppergrass. Wild (Lepidium virginicum) 

[31] Queen Anne’s Lace (Daucus carota) 

[32] Radish, Wild (Raphcmus raphanistrum) * 

[33] Ragweed,Common (Ambrosia artemisiifolia) 

[34] Shepherd’s Purse. (Capsella bursa-pastoris) 

[35] Sow Thistle, Spiny-leaved (Sonchus asper) 

[36] Spurge, Leafy (Euphorbia esula) * 

[37] Storksbill (Erodium cicutarium) 

[38] Thistle, Bull (Cirsium vulgare) 

[39] Thistle, Nodding (Carduus nutans) 

[40] Vetch,Cow (Vida cracca) 

[40] Yarrow (Achillea millefolium) * 

In January and February of 
1998, I found Chickweeds and 
Dandilions blooming on sunny 
days. If you have access to the 
internet, watch my web site for 
flowers found after the snow melts. 
<www.hwcn.org/~aa9 70/ 
wildflower.html> 

(Did you know that the Skunk 
Cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus) 
can create heat to melt snow around 
it for its early flowers? SeeNatural 
Histoiy, Volume 88, Number 3, 

March 1979, pp. 42-47 for more 
details'.) H( 
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Scientists Benefit from Being Naturalists First 


by Jean Stollard 

On a snowy January night. Michael 
Gilbertson spoke to our membership 
meeting about the changes he has seen in 
pollution levels over the 30 year period he 
has worked at the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters. 

Mike came to CCIW in 1969 after 
working on the effects of pesticides on 
birds in Ireland. He was the first person to 
make the connection between the effects 
of pesticides on birds and other species. 
Mike believes that it is important for 
scientists to be naturalists first in order to 
bring a different perspective to their work. 

He told us of a study of Bald Eagles 
done by a retired banker named Charles 
Brodie who at age 59 was given some 
eagle bands. He went on to band 1500 
eagles. His detailed records showed that 
until 1946 all w'as well, but after '46 there 
was a steady decline in Bald Eagle 
populations. Eggs increasingly failed to 
hatch; old birds failed to return to reclaim 
their previous nests; or if they did return 
they did not nest at all. 

In 1946 DDT was introduced and its 
use quickly became widespread, to the 
detriment of not only Bald Eagles but 
other species. It wasn’t until 1963 when 
Rachel Carson brought tire problem of 
pesticides and their effect on wild life to 
world attention in her book, Silent Spring, 
that something started to be done about 
chemical pollution. 

Birds were not the only species 
affected by chemical pollution. Ranch 
Mink, fed on fish with high PCB content 
from theGreat Lakes, were found to have 
reproductive problems, deformed claws, 
a decreased quality in their pelts and a 


high rate of mortality. Salmon were found 
with abnormal thyroid glands - the theory 
of endocrine disruptions is based on this 
research; and Lake Trout larvae have 
deformed mouths or knobs on the top of 
their heads, among other things. All due 
to the pollution of our water. 

A study of Herring Gulls on Scotch 
Bonnet Island found that they did not 
defend their territory' and many of their 
eggs didn't hatch, even though incubated 
forthecorrectamountoftime. Cormorants 
and Terns were seen to have twisted bills. 

More recent research by Club 
member Christine Bishop on Snapping 
Turtles shows deformities such as no tails 
or unabsorbed yolk sacs. 

In the 1970’s, with algae grow ing out 
of control in Lake Erie, the Great Lakes 
Water Quality Agreement was signed 
between Canada and the U.S.A. and a 
large amount of money w as put aside to 
deal with pollution in the Great Lakes. At 
first it seemed to do little good but the tide 
began to turn. 

From the mid-seventies to the mid¬ 
eighties, pollution decreased in the Great 
Lakes. However, the reductions t levelled 
off throughout the nineties and remain 
unacceptably high. The effects are still 
evident in the birds. Levels of PCB’s 
revealed by core samples of three of the 
Great Lakes show that levels peaked in 
the mid-seventies. Of the three lakes. 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan and Lake 
Ontario, Lake Ontario had three times the 
concentration of the other two lakes. 

There are problems among humans 
as w'ell as animals thanks to.pollution. A 
study by psychologist’s Joe and Sandra 


Jacobson, looked at women who had 
eaten large amounts of Great Lakes fish 
during their pregnancies. 

Their children, highly exposed to 
pollutants in utero, had difficulties as 
early- as 7 months of age and over time, 
their I.Q.’s w-erc 6 points below- average. 
While it is tempting to say, “So what? Six 
point isn't very much”, what it means is 
that there are few-er bright people in the 
population as more people slip into the 
low-er end of the bell curve resulting in an 
increase demand on society's resources. 

While we have made substantial 
progress there is a long way to go. Although 
our concerns usually centre around 
exposure to toxic chemicals and cancer, 
there are other, equally serious effects 
these chemicals have on the development 
and reproduction of organisms. 

Michael reminded us that we must 
continue to strive towards eliminating 
toxic chemicals in the Great Lakes not 
only for ourselves but for our children and 
grandchildren. HI 

Environmentalists? 

A call has been issued for 
nominations for the 1998 Environ¬ 
mentalist of the Year including the Dr. 
Victor Cecilioni Award, merit awards, 
and youth recognition aw-ards. 
Nominations should be sent by March 
31st to 269 Wexford Ave. South, 
Hamilton L8K 2P4. For more infor¬ 
mation contact John Struger at 547- 
5116 or 336-4966. The awards dinner 
will take place on June 2, 1999 at the 
Hillcrest Restaurant. Tickets are $25 
and will be available from Brian Reid 
at 627-1990. 
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Ontario’s Environmental Bill of Rights 

by Don McFadyen environment; provide environmental EBR. It is supposed to explain: how the 


On November 21, 1998, I attended 
the Carolinian East meeting of Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists (FON) repre¬ 
sentatives. The featured speaker was Mark 
Murphy, Public Education Officer from 
the office of the Environmental Com¬ 
missioner for Ontario’s Environmental 
Bill of Rights (EBR). That there even was 
an Environmental Bill of Rights was news 
to me and to most of the representatives at 
the meeting. Even more surprising was 
that this Bill came into effect in February 
1994. 

Not surprisingly it would appear that 
the Registry, the information bank which 
allows you to participate in EBR, is not 
heavily used. The good news that there is 
a new tool we can use in protecting and 
conserving the natural environment needs 
to be spread far and wide. As they say, use 
it or lose it. 

It should be added that the 
Environmental Commissioner is now 
actively engaged in informing organi¬ 
zations such as ours. In this report I will 
outline the intent of the Act and some 
specifics about how it can be used. 

The report that follows quotes 
liberally from Ontario 's Environmental 
Bill of Rights and You, published by the 
Environmental Commissioner of Ontario. 

The EBR is based on the principle 
that our environment should be protected, 
conserved and restored. It supports this 
principle with new, practical ways for all 
Ontario residents to get involved in 
environmental decision making. 

The Goals of the EBR are to: protect, 
conserve and restore the integrity of the 


sustainability; protect the right of Ontario 
citizens to a healthful environment; 
prevent, reduce and eliminate the use, 
generation and release of pollutants that 
unreasonably threaten the integrity of the 
environment; protect and conserve 
biological, ecological and genetic 
diversity; protect and conserve natural 
resources, including plant life, animal life 
and ecological systems; encourage the 
wise managementofour natural resources, 
including plant life, animal life and 
ecological systems; identify, protect and 
conserve ecologically sensitive areas or 
processes; provide ways for Ontario 
residents to participate in environmental 
decision making; increase government 
accountability for its environmental 
decision making, increase access to the 
courts for Ontario residents who want to 
protect the environment; and, improve 
protection for employees who take action 
against their employers for harming the 
environment. 

The EBR currently applies to a range 
of government ministries including 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs; 
Citizenship, Culture and Recreation; Con¬ 
sumer and Commercial Relations; 
Economic Development, Trade and 
Tourism; Energy, Science and Tech¬ 
nology; Environment; Health; Municipal 
Affairs and Housing; Northern Develop¬ 
ment and Mines; and Transportation. 

Each of the ministries subject to the 
EBR has a Statement of Environmental 
Values (SEV) which guides the minister 
and ministry staff when they make 
decisions that might affect the 
environment. You can use this statement 
to see how each Ministry complies with 


ministry will consider the environment 
and the purposes of the EBR when it 
makes environmentally significant 
decisions 

You can use the EBR to: comment 
on proposed laws that are environmentally 
significant (including Acts, policies, 
regulations, permits, licences and 
certificates of approval); appeal certain 
environmental decisions; ask a Ministry 
to review an Act, regulation, instrument 
or policy or consider establishing a new 
one; ask a ministry to investigate if you 
think someone is harming the environ¬ 
ment; go to court if you think someone is 
harming the environment; and, take action, 
without reprisal, if you believe your 
employer is harming the environment. 

The Environmental Commissioner 
of Ontario reviews and reports on the 
government’s compliance with the EBR 
The Commissioner is an independent 
officer of the Legislative Assembly and is 
appointed for a five-year term. Eva Ligeti 
is Ontario’s first Environmental 
Commissioner. 

The Environmental Registry gives 
you the information you need to participate 
in environmental decision making, 
including: the text of the EBR and its 
regulations; the ministries’ Statements of 
Environmental Values; summaries of 
proposed Acts, regulations, etc; notices 
of Appeals, Appeal decisions, court 
actions and final results; and, application 
forms for Reviews and Investigations. 

The Registry may be accessed on the 
Web as follows: <www.ene.gov.ca:80/ 
envision/env_reg/ebr/index.htm> or at 
internet stations at most libraries. H 
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Great Backyard Bird Count 

TheNational Audubon Society and the Cornell Laboratory 
of Ornithology have combined on another bird censusing 
project. They are holding their second annual "Great Backyard 
Bird Count" on the weekend of February 19 to 22. Participants 
are asked to watch their bird feeders and properties and count 
the maximum number of each of the different bird species 
seen People without feeders can do their counts in parks or 
other locations. Data is submitted through the internet. 

Cornell Lab Director John Fitzpatrick enthuses: "All you 
need is a love of the outdoors and access to a computer. It's a 
great family activity, and it's good for science." 

Last year over 14,000 people participated in the kick off 
of this project. While the data is important, another objective 
is to increase public involvement, including that of school 
children, in birdwatching. Through their BirdSource website 
at <http://birdsource.comell.edu/>, they provide curriculum 
materials as well as bird identification information. Since the 
data is submitted by computer, the count offers nearly 
instantaneous feedback including graphs and maps of results. 

The organizers believe they obtained valuable data in the 
first count last year, including wintering ranges of American 
Robins and information on an upsurge of finches into the 
United States in record-breaking numbers. IH 

Sketching Course 

Have you ever looked at a plant and wished that you could 
capture its essence in a sketch? Sketching is an excellent way 
to leam about and remember, a plant in the wild and one does 
not need to be an artist in order to enjoy this activity. 

On February' 17th at 7:00 p.m. the Plant Study Group is 
holding a sketching course, taught by Chris Early, an artist and 
naturalist at the University of Guelph Arboreatum. This 
course is for beginners so don’t feel shy about your drawing 
skills, or lack thereof. 

There is a charge of $5.00 per person (we supply the 
materials) and a limit of 15 participants. If there is enough 
interest, another session can be arranged at a later date. 

Please call Jean Stollard (905) 634-3538 or Pam Watts 
(905) 388-4482 to register. ^ 
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Fall 1998 Selkirk Provincial Park Migration and Banding Report 


by John B. Miles 

The first year of fall operation of the 
Selkirk Provincial Park field station of 
the Haldimand Bird Observatory 
commenced July 20 and ended November 
14. The station was operated daily during 
this time period except for three days, 
with the banding effort taking place on 
115 days. 

Twenty-four volunteers spent one or 
more days assisting with the running of 
the station. Except for days of extreme 
winter weather when banding was not 
carried out, the station was operated from 
1/2 hour before sunrise usually for a 
minimum of 6 hours. 

The fall was warm and very dry. 
Very little rain occurred during the 
mornings with little disruption in netting 
activity. The station did not operate due to 
weather on only one day, November 10th, 
by which time most of the migration had 
passed by. Consequently there was little 
if any bird fall out due to adverse weather 
conditions. The migration pattern seemed 
very similar to the spring migration, lots 
of variety but no numbers. 

The Selkirk field station operated in 
the same location in the south west comer 
of the park since it was started in 1996. 
The census route and study area remains 
the same.Banding Equipment: Banding 
was carried out using 15 mist nets, three 
ground traps and a Jay trap. The same net 
lanes used in the spring of 1996,1997 and 
1998 were used initially. 

Some changes in net locations was 
done this fall to improve coverage of the 
birds moving through the area and to 
create a circular net run. With the cross 


winds encountered among the pines the 
five-panel double-tethered Polish nets 
seem more suited for this location than 
top-tethered nets. 

The small passerine migration was 
already under way when the station 
opened, with the small flycatchers already 
on the go. The first Yellow-rumped 
(Myrtle) Warbler appeared August 1st 
and several were banded in August, mostly 
adults in molt. By the middle of August 
warbler migration was well under way. 

Swainson’s Thrushes were first 
noticed August 22nd with the first banded 
August 30th. Ruby-crowned Kinglets first 
appeared September 7th with the first of 
the Golden-crowneds arriving September 
17. The first White-throated Sparrows 
showed up September 10 while the first 
Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Junco was not 
noticed until September 26th. 

As indicated earlier, the migration 
was steady with no great waves of birds 
appearing in the banding site . One hundred 
and ninety-two species of birds were 
recorded in or from the study area during 
the study period. 

Noteworthy birds included a 
Prothonotary Warbler that spent at least 5 
days in the area. Also of note were a 
Lesser Black-backed Gull that appeared 
on the sandbar periodically, and an 
immature Golden Eagle circling the 
Spring Creek marsh with an immature 
Bald Eagle. An American Avocet that 
showed up on the Sandusk Creek mud 
flats November 8th was a surprise. 

Banding Results: 1637 birds of 80 
species were banded at Selkirk Provincial 
Parkin 1998. Mostnumerous birds banded 


in the fall of 1998 were Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 201, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 169 
and Slate-colored Junco with 157. 

Six species were banded for the first 
time at Selkirk. These were Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Northern Saw-whet Owl, Whip- 
poor-will, Hairy Woodpecker, Tufted 
Titmouse and Connecticut Warbler. As 
well a couple of Willow Flycatchers were 
separated from the “Traill’s” complex. 

Retraps are birds banded but 
recaptured at the same location within 90 
days of being banded. In the fall of 1998 
164 birds were retrapped one or more 
days after being banded. Some of these 
birds were regularly retrapped with some 
as many as 30-40 times. 

Returns are birds banded at the 
banding site in prior banding seasons. 
Eighteen birds were retrapped in 1998 
which were returns. While most of these 
are resident or nesting birds in the area, 
the recapture of two “Slate-colored” 
Juncos and an American tree Sparrow are 
noteworthy. 

Foreign returns are birds captured 
and released that were banded at other 
banding stations. This fall none were 
recorded at this station. 

At time of writing, no birds banded at 
Selkirk have been reported recovered this 
year at other locations. 

Eighty-one visitor days were recorded 
to the banding site in the fall of 1998. The 
Norfolk Field Naturalists were given a 
group banding demonstration. The 
Ontario Binding Association held its fall 
handout at the station in late September. 
Unfortunately the weather was so nice 
there were no birds to band! 
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I would like to extendmy appreciation 
to Parks Ontario, the Long Point Region 
Conservation Authority and the Park 
Contractor, Hans Lutzi, for permission to 
band in the park. 

This project was supported 
financially by the James L. Baillie 
Memorial Fund of Birds Studies Canada 


Twitchers Trumped 

One of our members has forwarded 
a clipping from the Scotsman which he 
received from friends in the U.K. It 
reports a young housewife in 
Scotland's Western Isles (Outer 
Hebrides) photographed a rare White’s 
thrush (Zoothera dauma) from her 
kitchen window in mid-October. This 
species summers in Siberia and 
normally migrates to south-east Asia 
for the winter. Fewer than 50 have been 
seen in the UK in the past 200 years. 

A bird hotline report drew 
‘twitchers’ from all over the UK to the 
remote location off the north west coast 
of Scotland. Some came from as far 
away as Essex, Cambridge and London. 
The newspaper reported that at one 
point there were over 50 bird-watchers 
with telescopes and cameras on the 
main road into the tiny village of North 
Tolsta on the Isle of Lewis. 

"I was stunned yesterday to see 
five taxi-loads of twitchers arriving to 
see what w'e had in our garden," the 
housewife told the newspaper. 

The bird stayed around for over 
two weeks. One person from the south 
of England declared: “I just had to 
come to see this even though it’s a long 
way. It is a once in a lifetime opportunity 
to see a White’s thrush.” §|j 


with funds raised through the annual Bailie 
Birdathon, Canada Trust’s Friends of the 
Environment Fund and the Haldimand 
Bird Observatory’s friends and members 
whose individual donations w'ere greatly 
appreciated. These included bird bags, 
chairs, timbits and timely cash donations. 

Finally the volunteers without w hose 
assistance the station’s operation would 
have been very difficult: 2-4 weeks. 


Jonathan Ariail, Heather English, Jacob 
Kubel, Michael Libsch, Jim Smith, 
Heather Whitford, 1-2 weeks; Jamie 
Miles; 4-6 days;Chris Kimber, Sue 
Kimber, Abel Pol; 1 -3 days; Judith Brown, 
Lori Brown, Tom Crooks, Bill Don, Dave 
Don, Paul Foster, Michael Kimber, Gerald 
McNaughton, Ann Miles, Kathy Parker, 
Martin Parker, Peter Shilton, William 
Smith, John Whitford. 


Winter Wildflowers and Weeds 


by Pam Walts 

The December meeting of the Club's 
amateur botanists took place at the home 
of Betty- Blashill. We were there to discuss 
winter wildflowers and nibble on leftover 
Christmas treats. 

As w'e examined the winter 
w'ildflow'er specimens provided by Frank 
Morley, w'e had a brief discussion about 
the difference between weeds and 
wildflowers. Some define a w’eed as a 
wildflower that is in the wTong place and 
has decided to stay. Some of our most 
notable winter specimens include 
milkweed. Queen Anne's Lace (whose 
dry umbrels have the ability to change 
from incurved rays to opening out flat 
according to weather changes), reed 
(w'hich is the tallest native grass), and 
wild rye (good food source for birds and 
mammals). 

Others are Ostrich or Sensitive fem 
(the green fonds are sterile while the 
brown dry fronds last well into the w inter 
and bear the spores), chicory (a favourite 
of goldfinches), and mullein (the biennial 
w'hich forms a rosette of thick velvety' 
leaves on the ground in year one and 
sends up a stalk of yellow' flowers in year 
two). Romans dipped the mullein stalks 
in grease for use as torches. Native people 


lined mocassins with the leaves for 
warmth. The leaves have also been applied 
to relieve sunburn and skin abrasions. 

We also looked at pigweed (whose 
tiny seeds can be ground into a meal 
which imparts a buckwheat-like flavour 
to muffins or pancakes) and teasel (a 
European native used in pioneer times for 
carding w'ool). Another common winter 
w'ildflow'er is goldenrod w'hich is often 
seen with galls containing overwintering 
larvae. These provide food for foraging 
birds and bluegill bait for ice fishermen. 

One of our specimens w'as a small 
shrubby stem with lovely straw coloured 
berries on it. I offered to take it home and 
look it up in my new Shrubs of Ontario 
book. When I discovered that I had been 
handling poison ivy berries, I laughed at 
our inexpertise. The good news is that I 
had learned to ID it and would certainly 
recognize it next time. 

Our flower of the month was 
winterberry (or teaberry) which is a 
creeping evergreen shrub in the Heath 
family. It has w'hite bell-shaped nodding 
flowers, leaves with a wintergreen flavour, 
and edible red berry-like fruit with a spicy 
taste. Teaberry extract is used to flavour 
teas, medicines and chewing gum. HI 
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Meet Pierre Arnold, Your HNC President 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

The office of President sets the tone 
for the Board of Directors and indeed the 
Club as a whole. The position is both 
extremely important and very intense, 
surely involving the most work of any 
position on the Board. During theirterms, 
past presidents have taken the Club in a 
number of different directions depending 
on their interests. 

While Marion Shivas was relentless 
in pursuing the establishment of Club 
nature sanctuaries, Bob Elstone solidified 
the role of the Wood Duck and Club 
support for conservation projects, and 
Bruce Duncan dedicated much effort to 
raptor releases and our now-beloved 
peregrine falcons. 

Past President John Struger speaks 
of how humbling an experience it is to 
become President of a Club with a history 
as accomplished as the HNCs. ‘To be 
considered worthy of the job by your 
peers is a real honour”, says John. “It 
makes you want to work hard to leave a 
legacy for future generations, to move the 
Club forward as those who came before 
us did. ” John found it particularly exciting 
working with fellow Board members, 
who represent the dynamic nature of our 
Club. 

Our current HNC President, Pierre 
Arnold, has certainly brought with him 
many years of experience with a variety 
of positions on the Board of Directors. 
Pierre served his initial term on the Board 
as Secretary in 1989-90, followed by t wo 
terms as Membership Director. 

After a few years' break to enjoy 
Club activities, Pierre returned to the 
Board as Field Events Director in 1995- 


We hope you have enjoyed reading 
about several of your fellow HNC 
members who volunteer their time 
for various Club activities. Over 
the next few months, Volunteer 
Comer will begin featuring the 
members of the current HNC 
Board of Directors. We hope you 
enjoy reading about their stories. 

96. In this capacity, Pierre was the first to 
organize a schedule of Wednesday- 
Evening Walks which bridged the summer 
months, though he is quick to add, “with 
the help of the many volunteers”. 

Pierre has been visiting the Spring 
Migration at Point Pelee National Park 
with friends and family for decades, 
camping outside the park, and he finally 
attached the HNC's name to this trip 
sometime in the late eighties. It took 
some time for the Club to earn a group 
camping spot inside the Park, which we’ve 
had since 1990. 

Pierre Arnold grew up on a country- 
estate in Scotland, where he had his first 
encounters with nature. Everyday during 
his 1.5 mile walk through the woods from 
his home to the schoolbus stop, Pierre 
would delight in stalking the birds and 
animals he encountered, to get a closer 
look. 

As a young teenager, he got a bicycle 
and rode trails through the woods. Atone 
point, Pierre decided to take up fly-fishing, 
and went into the town to buy a rod. Itwas 
a stroke of luck when the shopkeeper, 
who was a Scottish medal-winner in 


catching trout, remembered Pierre’s father 
and agreed to teach him the art of fly¬ 
fishing. So he learned from the best! 

Pierre obtained his degree in 
mechanical engineering from the 
University of Strathclyde in Scotland. In 
1965 he married Maureen, and together 
they emigrated to Canada in 1967. Pierre 
had heard from a co-worker in Ayrshire 
that Hamilton, Ontario was a lovely place 
with an escarpment and a view of the lake 
below. That sounded perfect to Maureen, 
a native of Port Glasgow-on-the-Clyde, a 
town on a hill with a view of the Clyde 
River. The couple were sponsored by an 
aunt of Maureen’s who lives in Hamilton, 
and by 1969 they had settled in Ancaster. 

The Arnolds didn’t take long to start 
exploring their new country'. One of the 
highlights of Pierre’s life was when he 
and his wife piled their two sons into a 
camper and drove across Canada to 
Tofino, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. They spent 5 weeks travelling, 
driving south to Seattle and returning 
home through the northern L uited States. 

There were many exciting memories 
of the birding kind. When their vehicle 
overheated somewhere on the plains of 
Manitoba or Saskatchewan, not an ideal 
situation, Pierre got out his binoculars to 
have a closer look at the circulating white 
birds off in the distance he thought were 
pigeons, and the birds turned out to be 
pelicans! The best memory from the trip 
by far was w'hen the family was being 
fried in their car by the boiling temper¬ 
atures while crossing Vancouver Island, 
and they stopped to quench in a cool 
crystal clear mountain stream, clothes on 
and all. 
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With many more adventures under 
their belts, and their two sons now grown, 
Pierre and Maureen are enjoying spoiling 
the most recent editions to their family, a 
grandson and baby granddaughter. 

Pierre joined the HNC in 1976. After 
many years of volunteering for the Club 
both on and off the Board, Pierre was 
elected to the position of Vice-President 
in 1996, during which time he spearheaded 
the effort to update the Club By-laws. 

John Struger speaks of how Pierre 
“has never been afraid of a challenge, 
and is always willing to take on the more 
difficult or thankless tasks”, such as 
streamlining the production of labels for 
the Wood Duck, or updating the Club 
inventories. 

Jean Stollard remembers that when 
she was President and Pierre VP. she 
“could always call Pierre with concerns, 
and his advice was always helpful and to 
the point”. What she appreciates most, 
though, is his sense of humour! 

Pierre is a member who has supported 
all facets of the Club’s work, including 
sanctuaries, field events, conservation and 
education, and member services. He 
explains that “maintaining and nurturing 
our natural history and the environment 
have much more value to me than the 
value placed on natural resources by 
consumptive and political forces in our 
midst”. 

His favourite aspect of the Club is 
field events, and he even admits that 
sometimes he wishes we were actually 
called the “Hamilton and Burlington Field 
Naturalists”, to put the emphasis on being 
out in nature! Pierre feels that our two 
Club sanctuaries have much to offer, and 
he would like to see more members 


enjoying them. Jean notes that Pierre was 
the first to appreciate the importance of 
encouraging volunteers from the Club at 
large to participate in HNC activities, and 
indeed he takes great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming new members to the Club. In 


By the end of November. 1998 had 
already set a new record for economic 
losses from weather-related disasters. 
According to preliminary estimates 
compiled by the Worldwatch Institute, 
storms, floods, droughts, and fires caused 
at least $89 billion in economic losses 
during the first eleven months of the year. 
That total was nearly 50% higher than the 
previous record year (1996) and far 
exceeded the total losses ($55 billion) 
recorded in the entire decade of the 1980s. 

In human terms an estimated 32,000 
people lost their lives and about 300 
million were forced out of their homes. 
The Institute suggests that at least some of 
the most damaging weather-related events 
of 1998 were “unnatural” disasters. It 
points to the deforestation which has left 
many steep hillsides bare, causing rainfall 
to run quickly into rivers rather than being 
absorbed, and often leading to devastating 
landslides and floods. Growing population 
pressure has led many people to settle on 
vulnerable flood plains and hillsides. 

Hurricane Mitch, the deadliest 
Atlantic storm in 200 years, caused an 
estimated 11,000 deaths in Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, and El Salvador. 
Damage was estimated at $4 billion in 
Honduras (equal to one-third of its gross 
domestic product) and $1 billion in 
Nicaragua. In Honduras alone about half 
the population w'ere forced from their 
homes and 95% of agricultural crops 
w'eredestroyed. Central American nations 


John Struger’s words, “As President, 
Pierre Arnold has a clear idea of what 
directions the Board would like to see the 
Club follow, but at the same time he 


have experienced some of the highest 
rates of deforestation in the w'orld, losing 
some 2-4 percent of their remaining 
forest cover each year. Honduras has 
already lost half of its forests. 

On the other side of the world, the 
flooding of China’s Yangtze River left 
3,700 dead and dislocated 223 million, 
inundating 25 million hectares of crop¬ 
land, and doing $30 billion in damages. 
The Yangtze Basin has lost 85 percent of 
its forest cover to logging and agriculture 
in recent decades, and the river is heavily 
dammed, greatly increasing the speed 
and severity of the resulting runoff.The 
Chinese government has now banned 
logging in the upper basin and earmarked 
$2 billion to reforest the watershed. 

Bangladesh also suffered its most 
extensive flood of the century in the 
summer of 1998. Two-thirds of the 
country at the mouth of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra rivers was inundated for 
months, leaving 30 million temporarily 
homeless and 10,000 miles of roads 
heavily damaged. The disaster w'as 
exacerbated by logging in India andNepal. 

Human-induced climate change may 
bring more weather related disasters. 
Munich Re, one of the world’s leading 
insurance companies, issued a report in 
late 1998 suggesting that in the years 
ahead, large areas of the w'orld, including 
the southeastern U.S. and Indonesia, may 
become virtually uninsurable. |P 


doesn’t forget where it came from”. H 

Record Year for Weather-Related Disasters 
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The Wood Duck 


byRobDobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1998 to October 31: 270. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 


Observers: Christine Bishop (CB), Colin Bums (CBu), Dan Burton (DBu), Gerry Chappie (GCh), Barb Charlton (BC), Jim 
Cram (JC), Hugh Currie (HC), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Linda Edge (LEd), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans 
(LE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Mark Jennings (MJ), Barry Jones (BJ), Bruce Kellett (BK), Wayne King (WK), Ursula Kolster 
(UK), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Corey Lewis (CL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Bmce Mactavish (BMT), Kevin 
McLaughlin (KM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DM), Loretta Mousseau (LM), John Olmsted (JO), Ron Pittaway (RP), 
Glenda Slessor (GS), Hobbe Smit (HS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Mladen Solaja (MIS), Mike 
Street (MS), Peter Thoem (PT), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Phill Walker (PW), Gavin Wells (GW), Robert Westmore (RWe), 
Brian Wylie (BW), Wilf Yusek (WY), many observers (m.obs.). 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BJ?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN\ 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [MJ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL\ 


General: Dry conditions prevailed through the month maintaining low water levels everywhere. Large numbers of waterfowl 
at Dundas Marsh were impressive. Few pelagic birds were reported along the lakeshore due to unfavourable weather 
conditions. Again, few rarities were reported. 

Common Loon: Six on Lake Ontario off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] Oct 21 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Six on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Oct 12 (KM,BK); one at Green Mt Rd Quarry [HW\ 
Oct 18 (DL,GL). 

Horned Grebe: 18 off Shoreacres [HL] Oct 11 (KM,CB) 

Red-necked Grebe: 75 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 21 (RD); 400 off Appleby Line [HL] Oct 30 (HC et al.). 

Eared Grebe#: Two off Shoreacres Oct 11 (KM,CB). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 40 over English Church Rd, Mount Hope [HW] Oct 3 (HS): 2000 off Van Wagners Beach [HW] 
Oct 4 (RD et al.); 35 at Dundas Marsh [HW] Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

American Bittern#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 12 L (KM,BK;WK). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 

F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 

# - valid reported record 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 
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Great Egret#: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 4 (MM el al), and one there Oct 14 L (RD); one at Van Wagners Ponds \HW\ Oct 6 
(DL.GL). 

Green Heron: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD,BC); one at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 18 L (RD et al.). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 (UK); two at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

PLEGADIS IBIS SPECIES#: One over Mountsberg C.A. [WL'HW] Oct 10 * (RvT). 

Turkey Vulture: 23 over St. Augustines Cemetery, Dundas \HW\ Oct 1 (MM,MIS). 

Snow Goose#: Seven white morph over Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 F (DG et al ). one blue morph at Windermere Basin [. HW] 
Oct 12-18 (KM,CBu;m.obs.). 

Canada Goose: One “Richardson’s” subspecies at Valley Inn [ HL] Oct 24-25 (KM). 

Mute Swan: 26 at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

Black Swan: One escapee at Princess Point [HW] Oct 18-25 (RC et al.). 

Trumpeter Swan: 13 introduced birds at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD,BC). 

Tundra Swan: Nine on Harbour off Burlington Golf Club [HW] Oct 20 F (RD); 11 at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC,GS). 
Shelduck: One escapee at Dundas Marsh Oct 18-on (RC et al.). 

Wood Duck: 20 at Hendrie Valley \HL\ Oct 16 (RD); 10 at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 (UK); 46 fit Middletown Marsh [HW\ Oct 25 
(RD). 

Gadwall: 50 at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

American Wigeon: 50 at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RC et al.). 

Blue-winged Teal: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (KM). 

Northern Shoveler: 400 at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

Northern Pintail: 18 at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

Green-winged Teal: 25 at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 18 (RD etal .); 250 at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

Canvasback: One at Tollgate Ponds \HW\ Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

Redhead: 60 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 18 (RC el al.). 

Ring-necked Duck: Three at Tollgate Ponds Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Greater Scaup: 2000 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 21-on (RD;RC,GS). 

Lesser Scaup: 280 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 18 (RC et al.): 1000 at Windermere Basin Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

Black Scoter: One m. offVan Wagners Beach Oct 4 F (GE etal.); 35 ofFL.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HW] Oct 31 (KM). 
Surf Scoter: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 5 -Oct 4 (RD et al.), 9 -Oct 5 (RD). 5 -Oct 6 (RD); 140 off Grays Rd [HW] Oct 30 
(HC etal.). 

White-winged Scoter: Three off Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 (RD et al.). 

Oldsquaw: 35 on Hamilton Harbour Oct 15 (RD). 

Bufflehead: 35 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 21 F (RD); 150 off Shoreacres Oct 25 (RC.GS). 

Common Goldeneye: Two f. off Confederation Park [HW] Oct 19 F (RD). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. at Confederation Park Oct 8 (DL.GL); one f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [7VG] Oct 10 
(RD,BC,KM); three at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RC et al.). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 60 off Shoreacres Oct 25 (RC.GS). 
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Ruddy Duck: 91 off Woodland Cemetery \HW\ and 98 at Cootes Paradise [HW\ Oct 14 (RD); 120 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 15 
(RD). 

Osprey: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 4 (MM,MIS); one at Grand River S of York [HN\ Oct 18 (DL,GL). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: 11 over St. Augustines Cemetery' Oct 29 F (MM). 

Red-tailed Hawk: 174 (including one dark morph caluru s) over St. Augustines Cemetery' Oct 29 (MM). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 F (UK); one over St. Augustines Cemetery' Oct 29 (MM); one at 
Middletown Marsh Oct 31 (RD). 

Golden Eagle#: One imm. over Upper Paradise & Stone Church Rds [HW\ Oct 13 F (LEd). 

Merlin#: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 6 (RD); one at Clappison Comers \HW\ Oct 8 (RD); one at Woodland Cemetery' Oct 
10 (RD,BC,KM), and one there Oct 14 (RD,JC). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 4 (MM et al). and one juv. there Oct 12 (PT); one at Tollgate Ponds Oct 18 
(RD). 

Wild Turkey#: One ad.,four juv. at Westover Rd, Beverly Swamp [HW\ Oct 3-17 (PS). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 L (RD). 

American Coot: 62 at Bayffont Park, Hamilton [HW\ Oct 7 (RD); 20 at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RC etal.); 70 off LaSalle 
Marina Oct 20 (RD). 

Black-bellied Plover: 16 at Binbrook C.A. [HW\ Oct 4 (WY); three at Windermere Basin Oct 12 (RC,GS); six at Dundas 
Marsh Oct 3 (RD,BC), and 15 there Oct 18 (RC etal). 

American Golden-Plover: One juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 1-3 (RD,BJ,JO;KM); one past Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 (RD 
et al); seven at Vanderliek Pond, Bismarck [AG] Oct 25 (KM,CB). 

Killdeer: 100 at Binbrook C.A. Oct 4 (WY). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Six at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 6-12 (DL,GL;RD); 15 at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RC et al); 45 at Grand 
River S of York Oct 18 (DL,GL); four at Vanderliek Pond Oct 25 (KM,CB). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 17 at Princess Point Oct 14 (RD); 30 at Grand River S ofYork Oct 18 (DL.GL). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Bronte Marsh \HL\ Oct 5 L (MJ). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at LaSalle Marina and one at Spencer Smith Park [HL] Oct 3 L (KM). 

Hudsonian Godwit#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 25 L (RC,GS). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: One ad. at Windermere Basin Oct 18-25L (RC et al). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 25 (RC,GS); one at Vanderliek Pond Oct 25 (KM,CB). 

Baird’s Sandpiper#: One at Windermere Basin Oct 1-3L (BJ,JO,RD;KM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: 16 at Princess Point Oct 14 (RD); eight at Grand River S ofYork Oct 18 (DL.GL); six at Van Wagners 
Ponds Oct 25 (RC,GS). 

Dunlin: 22 at Windermere Basin Oct 18 (RD et al); birds on Oct 25: 140 -Dundas Marsh (RC,GS), 30 - LaSalle Marina (KM), 
20 -Vanderliek Pond (KM,CB). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Birds at Windermere Basin: 3 -Oct 12 (RD et al), 1 -Oct 15 (RD), 1 -Oct 18 L (RC etal.). 

Long-billed Dowitcher#: One juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 1-13 (m.obs.), and five juv. there Oct 18 (RP etal.); birds at 
Dundas Marsh: 5 -Oct 3 (RD,BC), 2 -Oct 12 (KM,BK), 7 -Oct 19 L (BMT). 

American Woodcock: One at Dickenson Rd, Mount Hope [HW\ Oct 1 (fide RWe). 
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Common Snipe: One at Windermere Basin Oct 12 (RC.GS); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RC el al.)\ two at Grand River S of 
York Oct 18 (DL,GL). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 (RD el al.). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 14 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 (RD). and 30 there Oct 18 (RD et al). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: Two imm. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 26 (JO). 

Caspian Tern: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD.BC); one off Van Wagners Beach Oct 10 L (BS.PW). 

Common Tern: Six off Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 (RD), and one there Oct 15-16L (DL,GL;DM). 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Burloak Woods [HI .| Oct 9 F (MJ). 

Short-eared Owl#: Three off Van Wagners Beach Oct 26 F {fide MS). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at 87 Acre Park. Saltfleet [HW\ Oct 4 (CL); one at Red Hill Valley [HW\ Oct 15 (LE). 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Four at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 L (RD.BC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 3-19 (RD,BC;DBu;BMT); one at Middletown Marsh Oct 31 (RD). 
Northern Flicker: 30 at Dundas Marsh Oct 1 and 10 there Oct 23 (UK). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Bronte [HL\ Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Eastern Phoebe: Three at Burlington Beachstrip \HL\ and three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 10 (RD.BC,KM); five at Bronte 
Oct 16 (MJ); one at Christie C.A \HW\ Oct 25 (RD). 

White-eyed Vireo#: One banded at Ruthven. Cayuga [//AQ Oct 26 * (LM). 

Blue-headed Vireo: Nine at Burloak Woods Oct 9 (MJ). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD.BC); one at Shell Park [HL] Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Northern Shrike#: One ad. at Burloak Woods Oct 14 F (MJ); one at Christie C.A. Oct 25 (RD) 

Tree Swallow: Three at Princess Point (RD) and one at Bronte (MJ) Oct 14 L. 

Barn Swallow: One imm at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 10 (RD,BC,KM); two at Dundas Marsh Oct 18-21 (RC et al). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two at River Rd S of Cayuga |//V| Oct 11 (GCh et al). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Middletown Marsh Oct 4 (RD); one at York Rd, Dundas \HW\ Oct 12 (GW). 

Carolina Wren#: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 3-10 (RD,BC;UK); one at Bronte Cemetery \HL\ Oct 5 (MJ); one at Shoreacres 
Oct 13-25 (RD;RC,GS); two at Spencer Creek Woods \HW\ through Oct (MM); one at York Rd, Dundas through Oct (GW). 
Winter Wren: 54 at Bronte Oct 9 (MJ): 10 at Burlington Beachstrip Oct 10 (RD,BC,KM). 

Marsh Wren#: One at Shell Park Oct 9 (MJ): one at Dundas Marsh Oct 10 (UK); one at York Rd, Dundas Oct 12 (GW); one 
at Shoreacres Oct 13 L (BW). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: 75 at Burlington Beachstrip (RD) and 49 at Bronte (MJ) Oct 9. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 40 at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD,BC); 120 at Burlington Beachstrip (RD) and 136 at Bronte (MJ) 

Oct 9. 

Eastern Bluebird: Two at Middletown Marsh Oct 8 F and 10 there Oct 23 (RD.BC); two at Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 
(RD.JC); 12 at Dundas Valley Rail Trail \HW\ Oct 23 (RWe). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Oct 5 L (MJ). 

Hermit Thrush: 68 at Bronte Oct 9 (MJ); 12 at Burlington Beachstrip Oct 10 (RD.BC.KM). 

American Robin: 150 over Dundas Oct 20 (MM); 250 over Shoreacres Oct 25 (RC.GS). 
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Gray Catbird: One at Burloak Woods Oct 14 (MJ). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Binbrook C.A. Oct 4 (WY); one at Burloak Woods Oct 9 L (MJ). 

American Pipit: 25 at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RD et o/.); 200 at Middletown Rd N of Cone 5 \HW] Oct 25 (RD); 25 at 
Vanderliek Pond Oct 25 (KM,CB). 

Cedar Waxwing: 300 at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD,BC). 

Orange-crowned Warbler#: One at Shell Park Oct 1 F (MJ); five at Burloak Woods Oct 9 and one there Oct 14 (MJ); one at 
Confederation Park Oct 19 (RD). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 L (RD,BC). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Northern Parula#: One m. at Hendrie Valley Oct 3 (RSn); one f. at Shell Park Oct 14 L (MJ). 

Magnolia Warbler: One m. at Shell Park Oct 1 L (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 12 L (KM.BK). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 250 at Cootes Paradise Oct 3 (RD,BC); 40 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 10 (RD,BC,KM); 12 at 
Christie C.A. Oct 25 (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Oct 5 L (MJ). 

Palm Warbler: Eight at Shell Park Oct 1 (MJ); one at York Rd, Dundas Oct 12 L (GW). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Shoreacres Oct 13 L (RD). 

Ovenbird: One at Burloak Woods Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Burlington Beachstrip (RD) and three at Bronte (MJ) Oct 9 L. 

Eastern Towhee: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Oct 3 F (RD,BC); one f. at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Oct 25-27 
(HS). 

American Tree Sparrow: One at Ruthven, Cayuga Oct 10 F (RL); 30 at Middletown Marsh Oct 15 (RD). 

Chipping Sparrow: Four at Woodland Cemetery Oct 10 (RD,BC,KM). 

Field Sparrow: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 F (RD,BC). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Oct 4-9L (HS). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Binbrook C.A. Oct 4 L (WY). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 6 -Oct 3 (RD etal.), 4 -Oct 4 (DBu), 1 -Oct 12 L (WK). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Burloak Woods Oct 5 F (MJ); two at Middletown Marsh Oct 21 (RD). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Shell Park Oct 9 L (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: 30 at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 (RD,BC); 50 at Burlington Beachstrip Oct 9 (RD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: 45 at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Oct 3 (RD.BC); 10 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 10 
(RD,BC,KM); 48 at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ). 

Dark-eyed Junco: 120 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 10 (RD,BC,KM). 

Lapland Longspur: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 F (RD,BC). 

Snow Bunting: Two at Christie C.A. Oct 25 F (RD). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One f. at York Rd, Dundas Oct 12 L (GW). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 3 L (RD,BC). 
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Red-winged Blackbird: 400 at Green Mt Rd & 6th Rd E. Saltfleet \HW\ Oct 18 (DL.GL): 4000 over Shoreacres Oct 25 
(RC.GS). 

Eastern Meadowlark: One at Peters Comers \HW\ Oct 24 (RD.BC). 

Rusty Blackbird: 75 at Middletown Marsh Oct 4 and 40 there Oct 11-21 (RD); 18 at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet Oct 4 (CL); 30 at 
Binbrook C.A. Oct 4 (WY). 

Pine Siskin: Four at Middletown Marsh (RD) and 10 at Dundas Valley Rail Trail (RWe) Oct 23 F. 

Please send your bird records for November-December by February 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ^ 


Endangered Species Legislation Proposed 


by Don McLean 

Charles Caccia, MP for Davenport, 
has introduced a private member’s bill to 
establish a "Canada Endangered Species 
Protection Act”. 

In a press release on the legislation, 
Caccia said that “Canadians, particularly 
young Canadians, want endangered 
species to be protected from human 
activities. This bill sets a benchmark for 
strong legislation, it incorporates features 
that will be effective to protect species, 
and it rejects the notion that ecological 
goals should be traded for socio-economic 
factors”. 

He also noted that “Six years after 
signing the UN Convention on 
Biodiversity [at the Rio Summit in 1992] 
it is reasonable for Canada to adopt 
legislation that effectively protects 
endangered species”. 

If the bill becomes law, it will make 
it an offence to harm, disturb or kill 
endangered species or their habitat: and 
allow citizens to bring investigations of 
suspected threats to an endangered species 
or its habitat, and to bring an 'endangered 
species protection action’ when the threat 
persists, or an offence is imminent. There 
is currently no cause of action at common 
law' to protect endangered species. The 


common law focusses on personal and 
property rights. 

Under the new bill, a person who has 
applied for an investigation could bring 
an endangered species protection action 
if die responsible Minister has failed to 
act. usually within 90 days, against a 
person who has committed or done 
anything towards the commission of an 
offence. 

Offences under the bill include that: 
No person shall kill, harm, harass, disturb, 
capture or take an individual of a listed 
extirpated, endangered or threatened 
species, or attempt to do so. No person 
shall possess, collect, buy, sell or trade an 
individual of a listed extirpated, 
endangered or threatened species, or any 
part of one. No person shall damage, 
destroy or disturb the residence of an 
individual or population of a listed 
extirpated, endangered or threatened 
species, or the critical habitat of a listed 
extirpated, endangered or threatened 
species. 

Maximum fines would be $1 million 
for a corporation, and $250,000 or five 
years in jail (or both) for an individual. On 
a second offence, the fines could be 
doubled. 


The bill w'ould apply on provincial as 
well as federal land unless a province 
decided to pass mirror legislation. 

Listing of species w'ould continue to 
be conducted by the Committee on the 
Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada 
(COSEWIC). Once COSEWIC recom¬ 
mends a species is listed, the Minister 
must list it in the Schedule to the Act. 

A recovery' plan would have to be 
prepared within one year of listing if a 
species is endangered, or within two years 
if it is threatened or extirpated. Within 30 
days of its completion, the plan would 
have to be included in a public registry 
and comments invited on the plan and its 
implementation. 

Within 120 days of publication of the 
summary', the responsible Minister w'ould 
have to prepare and publish in the public 
registry a report on how, and within what 
time-frames, government intends to imple¬ 
ment the measures contained in the plan. 

While private member’s bills are 
rarely adopted, Cacci’s proposals establish 
a clear standard against which to judge 
the federal government’s long-awaited 
endangered species legislation - expected 
to be unveiled this spring. Caccia is a 
former minister of the environment. HI 
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Coffee Strains 

A thought for coffee drinkers who 
also enjoy watching birds. A recent 
article from the Washington Post 
reported on studies done by Russell 
Greenberg, a scientist with the 
Smithsonian Institution Migratory Bird 
Centre, that connect bird declines in 
North America to growing demands 
for coffee. Species most affected are 
songbirds including thrushes and 
warblers. 

The winter habitat of these birds 
in Central America has been under 
attack for some time because of the 
destruction of the rain forests. 
However, some sanctuary was offered 
by coffee plantations, because coffee 
beans have traditionally been grown in 
the shade under a canopy of trees. 

The trees afforded an alternative 
habitat for the songbirds, but new 
techniques are now being adopted to 
increase coffee production and meet 
the huge demands of the North 
American market. The trees are being 
removed, and direct sunlight plus 
chemicals are beingusedto grow coffee 
plants faster. 

In response the Smithsonian Bird 
Centre is now promoting “shade- 
grown coffee” under the brand name 
“Cafe Audubon”. The article notes 
that major food retailers are not yet 
carrying “bird friendly” coffee but 
the concept has been endorsed by the 
U.S. National Audubon Society. 

The United States consumes one- 
third of all the coffee in the world. 
Coffee is the third largest import into 
the country after oil and steel. ^ 



LBJs - while they are undoubtedly 
the most challenging and exasperating 
group of birds for the ardent North 
American birder to identify, there is no 
greater sense of satisfaction than to 
successfully track down and correctly 
identify an unfamiliar member of this 
group as this birder has been able to do in 
recent years with Baird’s Sparrow and 
Henslow’s Sparrow. 

Heretofore, Peterson’s w : as 
considered the best guide for identifying 
sparrows and their kin, but with so many 
subspecies and plumage variations in this 
group, it often left one quite perplexed 
when faced with an unfamiliar species. 
However, additional help has come onto 
the scene within the last few years with 
the publication of Sparrows and Buntings 
by Clive Byers et.al. (Houghton-Mifflin 
1995 $40.00 U.S.) and The Sparrows of 
the United States and Canada by Canada ’ s 
adopted sons, James D. Rising and David 
D. Beadle (Academic 1996 $38.95 Can.). 

Acting upon the advice of birding 
guru Jon Dunn, I recently purchased the 
latter book with some money received for 
Christmas. Rising’s text includes 
comprehensive information on all 62 
species ofNew World sparrows that occur 
in North America including vagrant 
Asiatic buntings and Latin American 
grassquits. For each species there is a 


detailed description of plumage and 
geographic variations as well as a 
comparison with similar species, and its 
voice, behaviour patterns, habitat 
preferences, breeding habits, distribution 
and history. 

Each account is accompanied by a 
range map, a line drawing by Beadle and 
for many species a detailed drawing of the 
tail feather pattern. Twenty-seven colour 
plates by Beadle round out the text. 
Overcoming an earlier tendency to make 
his birds somewhat on the plump side, 
Beadle includes a minimum of two and as 
many as sixteen variations for each 
species. 

The book does have some faults - 
mostly attributable to the editorial staff 
rather than to the author or illustrator. The 
range map for Saltmarsh Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow and Nelson’s Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow are one and the same. The colour 
plates are lacking page references to the 
text, and when are publishers going to 
devise a format whereby just the colour 
plates of such books can be removed for 
carrying into the field? 

This book fulfills a long-standing 
need. Species that include multiple 
subspecies such as Fox Sparrow and Sage 
Sparrow for which splits are likely 
imminent are given exceptional in-depth 
coverage by Jim and Dave. A tip of the 
birder’s hat to both! ||| 

Carpentry Volunteer 

Is there anyone in the Club who 
would be willing to cut out some bird 
nest box kits for the JuniorNaturalists? 
Weneed them prepared for our meeting 
on February 28 and we’ll supply the 
wood. Ifyou can help, call John Hannah 
or Barb McKean at 523-8961. 
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by Rose Petersen 
We had a full house on December 21 
despite being so close to Christmas. 


Barb McKean gave us advanced 
notice that the REG is having a Migratory 
Bird Count on their property on May 8. 
1999 and hoping that people will consider 
using the RBG property for their Baillie 
Birdathon. They are having two shifts, 
one in the morning and one in the evening. 

The sightings section, led by Dennis 
Lewington, centered on the warm weather. 
There were more waterfowl than usual 
for this time of year and several sightings 
of late warblers. Early Christmas Bird 
Counts at Rondeau, Long Point and Pt 
Pelee were discussed. Twenty-seven 
Sandhill Cranes turned up at Long Point. 

Barry Cherriere showed us excep¬ 
tional slides of the two special birds that 
many birders enjoyed the past month. 
The photographs of the Northern Gannets 
were spectacular. The size of the birds 
and the shape of the long slender wings 
were well shown. Barry kept saying he 
couldn’t believe how luck)' he was to be 
there when the)' were so close. He was 
able to get nice reflections when they flew 
close by, just inches above the water. 
They almost flew into the lighthouse as 
they were so intent on hunting. 

He said that sometimes they were too 
close for his camera. He likened the 
gannets sitting on the water as "giant grey 
loons.’ The other special birds were the 


two American Avocets that were at the 
Pier 24 pond for a couple of weeks. Barr)' 
also included some slides of the Black 
Swan that is probably an escapee. What 
many of us learned with this one is the 
Black Sw'an has large white patches on 
the top of the inside of the wings, w'hich 
can only be seen when the bird is flapping 
its wings. It was startling to see. A great 
picture! 

John Hannah introduced our main 
speakerfortheevening, his brother, Kevin, 
who spoke to us about the habitat and 
birds of the Western Boreal Forest. It has 
far more biodiversity than I had thought. 
The forest is made up of smaller habitats 
that allow's for a heterogenous mix 
comprisingdow w'etlands, Aspen mature 
forests, older White Spruce and Black 
Spruce Bogs as well as Dry Black Spruce 
areas and Old Mix Woodlands. 

Each area has its specialties of flora 
and fauna. The Old Mix Woodlands is the 
key to biodiversity in the boreal forest as 
it has a large variety of micro habitats. 
This area is also most critical and most 
impacted by human involvement. For 
example natural fire is essential for the 
well-being of the forest. Fires, have, 
throughout the ages, provided nesting 
and feeding habitats for man)' species of 
birds. Hawk Owl, Black-Back and Three- 
Toed Woodpeckers rely on these bums. 

After such a bum they breed heavily 
as well as do the secondary' cavity nesters, 
the Tree Swallows and Bluebirds. Fires 
get the whole system going Humans 
have discovered that fires are necessary, 
but rather than let nature take its own 
course, they set ‘controlled’ fires. 

The problem arises when foresters 
are allowed to come in and remove the 
standing wood for fence posts, stripping 
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the area bare. Thus it takes much longer 
to regenerate as there is no structure from 
which to start. Logging also causes forest 
fragmentation and many studies have 
shown that most birds need larger tracts 
of land in which to feed and breed. 

Gas and oil development, w'hich is 
unregulated, have also caused fragment¬ 
ation. People are not aw'are of the extent 
of the problem because the companies 
make sure that the highways that go 
through forests don’t have any viewing of 
the clear cutting and fragmentation. 

When you drive through it, all looks 
likepristinewildemess. But it is deceptive, 
as it is just a strip of woods lining the 
roads. There are 2.3 million kilometres of 
link up roads road through the boreal 
forest inAlberta. The Tar Sands operation 
can be seen from space it is so huge. 

But all is not bad, many species are 
used to a lot of disturbance, The White- 
Throated Sparrow' that Kevin is studying 
is one case in point. They are doing fine. 
But Black-Throated Green Warblers may 
be heavily impacted. Also other sorts of 
problems are occurring such as Great 
Homed Ow'ls are moving into the frag¬ 
mented areas. These forests are 120 years 
old and it is a shame to see them at risk. 

Our evening continued with Lois 
Evans giving us a fun quiz of Bird Riddles. 
A good time w'as had as w'e read through 
dozens of questions that stretched the 
mind. Samples: What bird ... Is a 
conversation (Yellow'-Breasted Chat), .. 

. is a poor boxer? (Dark-eyed Junco), . . 

. is a cousin with a bad leg? ... had a 
husband named Charles William? ... is 
another bird? And many more. This all 
led to much merriment while we had our 
cider and Christmas treats. ^ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, February 8 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre, Burlington 

680 Plains Rd. West 

A Southern Ontario Naturalist 
in the Caribbean 

Alan Watson 

Refreshments served from 7:30 and after 
the program. Come early to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday , March 8 8:00 p.m. 

Living Dangerously: Human- 
Rattlesnake Encounters in 
Killbear Provincial Park 

Chris Parent 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting - Sketching Night 
Wednesday, Febntary 17 at 7:30 pm 
(see article on page 124 for details) 

The plant study group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world It usually meets 
on the third Thursday of the month. 

Organizers: Pam Watts 388-4482 
Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Junior Naturalists' Club 

Saturday, February 27, 9:30 a m. to noon. 

Meet at the RBG Nature Centre A whole 
morning full of activities about and for the 
birds. We’ll be building feeders or houses, 
feeding the chickadees (the real chickadees!), 
playing bird games, looking at feathers and 
more. Bring along a hammer if you can. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, February 15 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identifica¬ 
tion session and a workshop, film or set of 
slides about some aspect of birding. Ifyou are 
a beginning birder, come out to leam more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: Gerard McNaughton will share 
examples of his bird photography with us. 

Contact the Bird Hotlinefor more information 
or visit the HNC website 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send your submissions for the 
Wood Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent, Stoney Creek, 
Ontario L8G 3W1. Phone is (905) 664- 
8796. You can also e-mail submissions 
to: don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline for submissions is generally the 
membership meeting before the issue 
appears. 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who recently 
joined the HNC: 

Sheila Anderson 
Eric Davies 
Susan Doka 

Mark, Janette and Daniel Hatton 
David and Janet Hillen 
Stuart & Maureen Niven 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 
BEAMER HAWKWATCH 

TheNiagaraPeninsulaHawkwatchtakesplace 
at Beamer Memorial Conservation Area on 
Ridge Road on the escarpment above Grimsby 
(just a little west of Mountain Road). If you 
need help with identification, seek out HNC 
members. A south wind produces the best 
days. Contact Mike Street 648-3737. 

Saturday, February 27 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

Lookfor evidence of wildflowers in the winter. 
Seeds, berries, stem skeletons, and winter 
rosettes will be the object of our search but we 
will not ignore the birds either. Meeting time 
will be 1:00 p.m. in the parking lot at the end 
of Sanctuary Dr. in Dundas. Leader: Dean 
Gugler 627-9779 

Saturday, February 20 
BARC WORKSHOP 

The annual free educational workshop of the 
Bay Area Restoration Council is on Saturday, 
February 20 at the Ontario Workers Arts & 
Heritage Centre (the Custom House, 51 Stuart 
Street). It will be “exploring the links between 
downtown Hamilton and the bay”. 
Presentations will be given on the Hamilton 
Downtown Partnership, Made in Hamilton 
Project, and West Harbour Waterfront Trail 
projects.Register at 525-9140 ext.27405. 

March 26 and 27 

CANCER & THE ENVIRONMENT 

Mark your calendars for March 26 and 27 
when Hamilton will host a major conference 
on Stopping Cancer Before It Starts. It will 
include a public hearing at Hamilton City Hall 
to examine what Ontario is doing (or not 
doing) to prevent human exposure to cancer- 
causing agents in the environment. Guest 
speakers include Dr. Peter Infante, Karen 
DeKoning and Sandra Steingraber, author of 
Living Downstream. Information is available 
toll free at 1-877-372-2435. 
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